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What the child learns in school about brushing his teeth and keeping his mouth clean not 
only remains with him for life, but also makes him enthusiastic in his own home in in- 
fluencing the parents and the pre-school children. 


The Good Work of 
Dental Hygienists 


II. Where the dental hygienist’s educational activities for prophy- 
laxis have had a fair trial, comparison with control classes has 
shown a reduction of over 50 per cent. in dental caries in the first 
permanent molars of public school children. 


The New Squibb Plan of Cooperating 
With Dental Hygienists is Practical: 


E. R. Squibb & Sons have a new plan for con- 
tinuously supplying school children—through 
dental hygienists—with Squibb’s Dental 
Cream and approved tooth brushes at less 
than cost. Dental hygienists will find this a 
practical way to start children on the routine 
use of the tooth brush and are requested to 
write to our Dental Department for details. 


Dental hygienists are also welcome to a com- 


E-R: SQUIBB & SONS, NEW YORK 4 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1856. 


plimentary professional package of Squibb’s 
Dental Cream for personal use. 


Squibb’s Dental Cream tastes good, but even 
more important: It contains no grit or soap to 
irritate the tender gum tissues. It cleans with- 
out abrading either teeth or gums. Its high 
content of Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia neutral_ 
izes the acids of the mouth which do so much 
damage at this time of life. 


Fesruary, 1929 
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Life 
By Joun E. Gur_ey, D. D. S., F. A. C. D., 


San Francisco, California 


The inquisitive, not a doubting mind, or at least in the 
ordinary sense of doubt, is likely to be the one most worth 
while. And probably the most outstanding questions are, 
“What is Life?” “Why are we here and what for?” These 
questions are only logical and in their solution or attempt 
at solution, the individual is far more likely to find his place 
in the world of things, accomplish most and live most satis- 
factorily. While I shall not presume to give final and con- 
crete answers, yet I do wish for just a few minutes to think 
over these with you, offer to you some of the thoughts in 
my own mind and would dare to hope that perhaps there 
might be one of some small value to you. 

To me it seems that life “‘is,” and ‘‘consists of.” Life is 
of a four-fold nature: physical, mental, social and spiritual. 
In the physical, life ‘“‘is,” while all activities through the 
—— social and spiritual aspects are what life “consists 
of. 

For a further, yet brief consideration of each of these as- 
pects of “‘life,” we may turn as follows: 

The physical aspect is treated through the science of bi- 
ology and looking to the biologist for his definition, we find: 
“Life is a continual adjustment of internal to external con- 
ditions, a balance between constructive and destructive 
processes, a combination of differentiation and integration, 
of variation and inheritance, a compromise between the 
needs of the individual and those of the species.” —Conklin. 

The mental aspect may be considered through the field 
of education and here we find: Basically, education may 
perform two functions for the individual, namely, cultural 
or the development of the finer qualities, and vocational, 
or training for life’s work. But in either case, character 
building must be fundamental. Vocational education may 
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fit one to make a living but cultural education gives living 
a meaning. But neither must be considered as an end in 
itself, for as suggested by Bertrand Russell: ‘What a man 
is as an end perishes when he dies; what he produces as a 
means continues to the end of time.” 

By character we simply refer to the qualities expressed 
by an individual, and these qualities are the result of learn- 
ing of some sort. Hence we will be not far wrong if we 
ascribe the following as our desire from education or culti- 
vation of the mind; vitality, courage, sensitiveness and 
intelligence. 

For a further knowledge of the social aspect, we turn to 
the social sciences, in which we learn how to live and work 
together. Here we find the principle of cooperation to the 
fullest. Man cannot live to himself alone. We are not in- 
dependent, even though we may at times feel that such is 
the case. Our very living depends upon the living of others. 
Of what use to you is your profession, if there be none who 
need your ministrations? There is a certain measure, 
known as the Golden Rule, which says “Do unto others as 
you would that others do unto you.” While this was enun- 
ciated as a Spiritual principle, yet looking at it from a 
strictly materialistic standpoint, if I don’t play fair, I have 
no right to expect the other fellow to play fair. If I don’t 
give ‘“‘value received,” why should I expect full compensa- 
tion? 

Out of our social relationships, come all of our organiza- 
tions and institutions, through which and through which 
only, is progress made. Your profession would never have 
had its birth, had it not been for organized dentistry, nor 
would you grow and develop both yourselves and the need 
for you, were you not organized. This is a concrete illus- 
tration of the value of our social aspect. 

Benthan, an English lawyer-philosopher, wrote the fol- 
lowing autograph for a friend: ‘““The way to be comfortable 
is to make others comfortable; the way to make others 
comfortable is to appear to love them; the way to appear 
to love them is to love them in reality. Probatur ab experi- 
entia per Jeremy Bentham, Queen’s Square Place, West- 
minster.” 
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The Spiritual aspect comes within the domain of Religion. 
And what is Religion? ‘Science contributes to society, 
knowledge and power; government establishes order and 
justice; religion cultivates faith, hope and love.” “The 
highest types of religion appeal to the love of truth, of 
beauty and of goodness, that is, to the noblest emotions in 
human nature. ”—Conklin. 

Ryland says, “Thoughtful people get too much in the 
habit of thinking that intellect is everything. Yet the 
world is governed not by thought but by emotion.” 

Comte said, “Affections, propensities, passions are the 
great springs of human life.” 

This is the great truth which religion has ever emphasized; 
Out of the heart, that is, the emotions are the issues of life. 
(Pro. 4:20). As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he. 
(Pro. 23:7). “This moral and emotional part of a man’s 
nature, as contrasted with his mind or intellect, is what is 
usually called the soul.” —Conklin. 

Religion has for its function the development of the rela- 
tion of man to the Infinite. Pasteur, it was, who said, ‘““We 
are born for the Infinite.” 

The Christ Himself, saw the possibility of wealth, power 
and popularity, but He forsook them all, except as they 
might become a means to an end and chose one of His own 

thinking, the need of man, and to man He ministered, both 
physically and spiritually. 

Now then for the second part of our theme, life consists 
of the application and full use of all of these. The Great 
Teacher said, “I came that you might have life and have it 
more abundantly.’ ” We discuss health, which in its broader 
aspect, refers not to the physical alone, but to each of these 
four aspects. But what is health?. The best definition I 
have seen reads as follows: “Health is that condition which 
renders one fit to live most and serve best. ” Here again is 
expressed the idea of the “abundant life.” 

The late President Wheeler of the University of California 
delivered many addresses, some of the best of which have 
been collected and published 1 in book form, under the title, 
“The Abundant Life.” This phrase, “The Abundant Life,” 


is so frequently expressed and appears in the minds of so 
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many that it would seem to be that thing for which each of 
us is in search. 

Concretely life consists of what we do, what we say, what 
we think, what we read and what we write, and they in 
turn constitute what we are. But any one can say, think, 
read or write either good or ill, so too, he may do, but doing 
is in reality the expression of the others, hence is the one by 
which judgment is most easily made, either in praise or 
condemnation. 

Kipling expresses the significance of doing, very well in 
his poem, “Tomlinson.” Tomlinson died and his spirit took 
the upward flight, but upon examination, it was found that 
he had done nothing, and entrance was forbidden. He 
turned to the downward course, here to find, only after an 
even more severe test, that one who had done nothing could 
not expect the imps of Hades to waste their time in tortur- 
ing such a worthless fellow. Back on earth was the only 
place for him. 

Out of this, for us I gather this idea—life is an experience 
and the object of living must be the attainment of satisfac- 
tion, peace of mind, or happiness. Then the question, how 
can this be accomplished? 

We all find pleasure in reading biographies. The latest 
in my reading is the Life of Pasteur, and I ask your indul- 
gence for two or three references and quotations. He under- 
stood “‘the clear distinction between the man of science on 
the one hand, and the man of sentiment on the other, each 
absolutely independent.” There is “a something in the 
depth of our souls” often referred to in his letters and per- 
ceived in his conversation. ‘Absorbed as he was in his 
daily task, he yet carried in himself a constant aspiration 
towards the Ideal, a deep conviction of the reality of the 
Infinite, and a trustful acquiescence in the Mystery of the 
universe.” He had three Loves: love of God, love of 
country and love of home. He had three patriotisms: love 
of the land, memories of the past and hero worship. He 
was “ever willing to attempt awakening the interest of the 
public in his beloved Science—‘Science, which brings man 
nearer to God’.” 

Some one has said that our chief business in life is two- 
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fold, namely, to promote our own lives and to continue the 
race. But the sum of these two is life-continuation. Hence 
in whatever direction we may think concerning Life and all 
its correlations, this one fact must obtain, and all our effort 
and all our energy are directed into this one channel, and 
any conclusion of thought brings us back to this both 
diréctly and indirectly. 

And so we might go on, but enough now to suggest that 
there is a reason why some men live more the longer they 
are dead, while others fade in both history and the mem- 
ories of mankind. 

But to return to our last question, how can we attain to 
this object, satisfaction, in our living? 

First, each of us must realize that as an individual, he is 
a spoke in the great wheel and that upon him falls a certain 
responsibility. That responsibility must be determined and 
with full acceptance, we go ahead, each to do his part. If I 
am going to make a box, it ought to be a good box. The 
world has been made and it ought to be a good world—the 
people are the ones to make it, therefore we must do the 
job right. Oh yes, not one of us counts for much,—you may 
have your little toe amputated and go on without ever 
missing it, but the very fact that it is there, indicates that 
it has some function to perform. So with each of us. Let 
each one resolve to make at least his part of the world a 
little better. This is my purpose. 

Next we must determine upon a way or means by which 
it can be done, or that which will provide as the means to 
accomplish our purpose. 

Here we come to the field of education—the place where 
we select our life-work. We must be trained to work. If 
we go directly into the field, whatever it may be, we find 
ourselves in a vocational atmosphere, and the training will 
be vocational training. 

For some of us and particularly in the professional, which 
is vocational education, I am an advocate of some cultural 
training in advance of the strictly professional preparation. 

It seems well that we should have a working knowledge 
of essential sciences, that the field of probable causes and 
in turn possibilities of prevention may be understood. I 
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would have some knowledge of literature, history and the 
languages, by which or through which we gain a conception 
of the ideally beautiful, thus adding culture to labor. I 
would have some knowledge of the social sciences, that we 
might learn more about people, their habits, their practises, 
and so on. I would admonish all, that study in the field of 
Religion is highly essential to the development of the high- 
est ideals and securing a mental peace. One so trained will 
find himself the possessor of a “fine art of appreciation” and 
at the same time a competent critic. 

Then on top of this I would add the instruction in that 
particular field of labor which is to be the /ife-work, and 
selected because of adaptability, and satisfaction in its per- 
formance. 

Then lastly, we must p/an—plan our time—plan our 
labors—plan our money—in a word, organize ourselves and 
all with which we have to do, that our purpose may be 
realized, and the best results had from our labors. 

You have chosen “dental hygiene’”—a department of 
health-service—you are women of the highest order go- 
ing about in your ministrations—serving others and serv- 
ing yourselves. You have in conjunction with other profes- 
sions, a stupendous task ahead, unless you are satisfied with 
the direct returns to you. Be open minded and wide-vis- 
ioned—see the utopia to be accomplished—prevention. 

You are doing—you are contributing to physical health, 
see that your own is up to standard—your social functions 
are in constant use—your minds and fingers are trained— 
you are women and your Spiritual instincts are without 
question, (man is the brute of both sexes), therefore you 
are meeting all the requirements of this thesis. 

You have been so kind as to invite me to give this opening 
address—you are in a splendid work, and knowing you as I 
do, you are of the country’s best women. You have real- 
ized the joy and satisfaction, and hard work, in a professional 
life. You and I are members of virtually the same profes- 
sion, for though you may not be dentists, there are times 
when I am strictly a dental hygienist, therefore our inter- 
eo are the same—we can thoroughly understand each 
other. 
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I am interested in you and your work; I want to see you, 
your organization, and your work grow and I pledge you 
my support. What a pleasure and honor to thus speak to 
you and to wish you Godspeed. 


(Read before the Dental Hygienists of California) 


CALIFORNIA 


The Annual Meeting of the California State Dental Hygienists’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in San Francisco July 8 to 12 inclusive, in conjunc- 
tion with the Pacific Coast Dental Conference. All dental hygienists are 
invited to be present. 

THELMA McCartny, Secretary, 
Los Angeles County Health Dep’t 
Los Angeles, California 


MISSISSIPPI 


The first annual meeting of the Mississippi Dental Hygienists’ As- 
sociation was held in the City Auditorium, Jackson, on April 22 with 
seven members present. (Incidentally, Mississippi sends a challenge to 
any association for her place as the “baby” state association.) A short 
business session was held during which the following officers were 
elected: 

President, Lelia Clements of Laurel 
Vice-president, Emily McQueen of Meridian 
Secretary, Elizabeth Kimmons of McComb 
Treasurer, Aileen Cooper of Vicksburg 


Though few in number a very worthwhile program was presented 
with everybody taking part in reporting experiences in their various 
fields. I say “various fields” for there are two itinerant dental hygien- 
ists, one dental hygienist connected with a county health department 
and four work in the school systems of four towns. It was our privilege 
to have and receive encouragement from instructive talks by Miss 
Gladys Eyrich, Supervisor, Division of Mouth Hygiene, State Board of 
Health; Dr. F. J. Underwood, Executive Officer, State Board of Health; 
and Dr. William R. Wright, Dental Member, State Board of Health. 

After adjournment the dental hygienists were the guests of the Miss- 
issippi Dental Association then in session. 


Ex.izaBetH Kimmons, Secretary, 
133 Fifth Avenue 
McComb 
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Dental Hygiene in Massachusetts | 


By Eveanor G. McCarrtny, D. H. 


Consultant in Dental Hygiene, State Department of Public 
Health, Boston, Massachusetts 


All state dental programs have grown out of the same 
need and all have essentially the same objectives of educa- 
tion concerning the care of the mouth and teeth for adults 
and children and dental care for the poor. 

We are all working for the same goals and we all feel that 
very rapid progress is being made in this, as in other phases 
of child health work. 

The way the state programs are carried out and the pres- 
ent status of work depends first of all on the geography of 
the state, on the people, on the staff and the amount of 
money available from communities and from the state, and 
the number of years that dental hygiene and other forms of 
child health work have been actively organized. 

Because of this and because there is so much similarity 
in all the states doing this work, I will give a preliminary 
sketch of the state and then pick out a few of the things that 
we may feel are particularly interesting, adding here and 
there comments concerning the way the program has de- 
veloped in Massachusetts. This will be more interesting, 
I hope, than a detailed description of present conditions 
(which are so easy to elaborate if the writer is an enthusias- 
tic promoter of the work). 

Massachusetts is a little state with a big population: 120 
miles from Boston to the Berkshires; 163 miles from Cape 
Cod to Newburyport. There are 355 cities and towns con- 
taining approximately 2,876,652 adults and 1,535,358 
children. You can go from one end to the other in three 
hours, so travel for the state Consultant is not a serious 
problem. Although we are called an urban state we have 
distinctly rural conditions on the islands off the Cape, on 
the Cape itself, in sections of Worcester County and through- 
out some of our western counties. Some little towns in the 
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Berkshires are inaccessible for clinic work during the winter 
months. 

Translated into terms of dental hygiene this means that 
we have every kind of dental program, from the famous in- 
stitute of Forsyth at Boston and large central clinics in 
some of our cities to small part-time clinics in our towns 
and traveling dental clinics under county management. 
Our staffs vary from programs with dental hygienists, den- 
tists and dental assistants to those with dental hygienists 
alone, to dentists alone, to part-time dentists working with 
part-time school nurses. These programs are in all stages 
of development: some just starting; some in ruts, self- 
satisfied and indifferent to newer methods and some with 
the broader vision of preventive health service—a fascinat- 
ing picture for any student of dental public health work. 
This means, of course, that the State Department must be 
ready to give enthusiastic talks to the places just waking to 
the need, as well as cool-headed, analytical advice to those 
with wellsdeveloped programs. We must create interest, 
help to determine policies, be experts on clinical procedure, 
school work and publicity methods. Above all things we 
must constantly take the technical knowledge and the new 
theories developed in the research laboratories and work 
for practical application of this knowledge that will be 
adaptable to varying local conditions. 

Our scheme of organization for all this work is simple. 
We have combined the advantages of centralization and de- 
centralization by appointing a Dental Advisory Committee 
to help the Department direct its program by expert pro- 
fessional advice, and by appointing Regional Consultants 
in the six health districts of the State, as done in Pennsy]l- 
vania. The State Department has one full-time worker 
and four full-time consultants in public health nursing, who 
do general community work and help to stimulate interest 
in dental hygiene programs. The Dental Advisory Com- 
mittee meets every three months. Its members have given 
generously of their time and interest for several years. The 
present program owes most of its success to the work of 
this Committee and the Dental Hygiene Council, one of 
the groups of dentists represented on the Committee. 
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The number of school dentists, dental hygienists and den- 
tal assistants has grown so large that an Association has 
been formed. This Association has a membership of ap- 
proximately 375. It holds an annual meeting in the spring 
and smaller district meetings in the fall. The Association’s 
Monthly Bulletin, edited by the Consultant of the Depart- 
ment, keeps the workers in touch with general programs, 
new ideas and reports of progress from all communities. 

The need for dental hygienists trained to do organized 
educational work in the schools in a health supervising ca- 
pacity with some training in community health programs 
and teaching methods has become more and more apparent 
in the last few years. A graduate course is now offered at 
the summer session of one of the state normal schools, where 
a certificate is given at the completion of two summers’ 
work (six courses). This course is directed by the State 
Departments of Public Health and Education. 

This is the tenth year of the State Department’s dental 
hygiene program. During these years the number of den- 
tal clinics has grown from 43 to 223 and the number of hy- 
gienists doing school work has grown from 1 to 50. During 
the last year 182 towns entered the state-wide campaign 
which is a general scheme for working for 100% grades. 
More than 50,000 dental certificates and tags were given 
out. This year 135,000 have been sent out already. The 
program has developed in the following way—first, there 
was an era of general propaganda, lectures and general ed- 
ucational work concerning dental hygiene; secondly, an 
era of developing dental clinics for poor children in all sized 
communities; thirdly, in 1926 Massachusetts adopted a 
definite preventive policy for all school dental programs. 
Two years were spent preaching this new program of pre- 
vention (and we still are). The last year or so the campaign 
idea with more carefully prepared educational work by den- 
tal hygienists and nurses, and the extending of clinic service 
to preschool cases have been the outstanding new develop- 
ments. 

Our general goals, similar probably to most of those in 
other states carrying on this work, are stated in our dental 
policy as follows: 
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“1. Concentrate the dental hygiene program on the 
younger children to prevent tooth decay rather than 
to repair broken teeth. 

2. Refer as many children as possible to their family den- 
tISE. 

3. Have dentist trained in children’s work in charge of 
dental clinics whenever possible. 

4. Have children in the schools work for dental certifi- 
cates and 100% grades—with proper rewards to 
arouse their interest. 

5. Educate the children, and parents when possible con- 
cerning: 

a. The benefit of a clean mouth. 
b. The importance of proper dental and nutritional 

— pregnancy, infancy and early child- 

ood. 
The importance of caring for the baby teeth. 

The need of careful dental treatment for per- 

‘ manent teeth as soon as they come through the 

jaw, especially the molars that appear at approx- 

imately six and twelve years of age; and the 
need for periodic inspection, at least once a year, 
the rest of the child’s life.” 


NEW YORK 


The Ninth Annual Meeting of the New York State Dental Hygien- 
ists’ Association was held in Rochester, May 15, 16 and 17. 

In addition to the customary interesting papers and clinics, the As- 
sociation was honored by hearing from Dr. Percy Howe of Boston, 
Mass., President of The American Dental Association and Mrs. Char- 
lotte Klatt Sullivan of Philadelphia, President of The American Dental 
Hygienists’ Association. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Evelyn M. Gunnarson, New York City 

Vice-President, Verna T. Meaker, Albany 

Recording Secretary, Ethelyn P. Smith, Westhampton Beach 

Corresponding Secretary, Blanche Doyle, New York City 

Treasurer, Mary Owen, Buffalo 

Librarian, Mildred Skinner, Niagara Falls 

BiancueE A. Doy Secretary, 
100 W. 59th Street 
New York City 
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Preventive Dentistry 


By Josepu N. Wamp ter, D. D. s., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Read before The Dental Hygienists’ Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, Fanuary 1929 


The almost complete indifference of the medical and den- 
tal profession to the problem of dentition and the hygienic 
care of children’s teeth until some fifteen years ago is an 
amazing fact. The contrast is shown by the interest now 
exhibited in comparison with that of former years. The 
difficulties of eruption and the possible reflex phenomena 
resulting from them have given the medical profession some 
concern. All manner of ills it seems were directly or in- 
directly traced to this source as a cause. However, erup- 
tion once accomplished, this interest in the teeth completely 
ceased. The diagnosis given by some medical men who are 
in charge of the public school clinics makes this very evi- 
dent. The dentist too, has shown the same utter indiffer- 
ence to the child’s teeth. He did not begin to take any in- 
terest until the patient was presented by the mother for ex- 
traction or until a permanent tooth needed repair, after 
advanced decay had occurred. 

We are all born with three eyes. These are instinct, in- 
tuition and intelligence. Instinct is native with all animals 
and they never step from this sphere. The human being 
steps from instinct to the realm of intuition or the con- 
sciousness of being alive with no conception of space, time 
or distance. In the course of development we acquire in- 
telligence. By reasoning, the relationship of things and the 
association with fellow man came about. Today our fellow 
man, the public, is demanding that attention be given to 
the teeth of our children. The outstanding factor on the 
dental horizon of the present is not the mere routine and 
desultory care given children in emergency and pain as is 
now done in many dental offices; the demand is for a sys- 
tematized and concrete service. The object of this service 
would be the establishment in the mouth of every child an 
early condition of immunity with the consequent result of 
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bringing children to adult life and old age with a good 
healthy set of teeth. 

No medical or dental practitioner of today will question 
the early consideration of dental caries in the child. To 
each of them the evidence of early decay and defective 
tooth structure should have greater significance than the 
mere fact that only the tooth structure seems involved. A 
cursory inventory of the child’s organisms as a whole will re- 
veal the deep significance of this destruction. On investi- 
gation of the case history and physical examination of the 
child one encounters evidence of constitutional disease or 
grave disturbance of the metabolism which in turn affects 
not only the deciduous teeth but the permanent as well. 

When we consider that the deciduous teeth begin to form 
at the sixth week and calcification begins at the seventeenth 
week of embryonic life and continues through to the fourth 
year when we have the complete calcification of the crowns 
and roots of the deciduous teeth; while the permanent 
teeth begin to calcify at the twenty-fifth week of embryonic 
life and continue until the sixteenth year when the complete 
calcification of the crowns and roots of the permanent teeth, 
with the exception of the third molar, occurs, one can read- 
ily see how impaired metabolism and improper diet of the 
expectant mother will affect the growth and development of 
these teeth during the period of their formation and calcifi- 
cation. 

Diet of the expectant mother is the first consideration of 
preventive dentistry. Therefore we must look to tooth de- 
velopment before that development has begun and it does 
not seem a simple task as far as human hands have control. 
We know the chemical elements and through their union 
the compounds of which teeth are composed and these must 
be taken to the developing embryo. _ First attention must 
be directed to the mother-to-be. There are two sources 
from which the growing embryo receives its food or grow- 
ing material. First, through food the mother takes for 
both; and second, from the mother direct. In event that 
she does not take the food or takes it in insufficient quantity, 
the mother’s body provides the elements needed though not 
enough for two. Food also supplies all the elements needed 
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and may be taken in sufficient quantities for two. The ad- 
vice then required by the mother-to-be is of two-fold na- 
ture; namely, what foods supply these elements and in 
what quantities they should be taken in order to insure 
proper supply. After birth the child takes his food direct 
and at this time careful supervision of food must supply 
these elements. The responsibility then rests with the fam- 
ily physician or the pediatrician. 

The child is usually two or three years old before he is 
first seen by the dentist and the condition of the mouths of 
some children at this age is amazing. Dental decay in a 
great or lesser degree has started and one may even find one 
or two abscessed teeth. Only co-operation with the physi- 
cian or pediatrician will afford a better opportunity to pre- 
vent most of the suffering from diseased teeth. This suffer- 
ing in turn means the premature loss or extraction of these 
teeth (and it is a severe loss indeed) causing improper de- 
velopment of the jaws and face. 

Pedodontia will solve most of the problems of the profes- 
sion. It can prevent the hideous deformities that mar the 
mouths of many of our people. It can minimize or even 
prevent most of the suffering from diseased teeth. It can 
add to the longevity of the people and make them more ef- 
ficient, more comfortable and more beautiful. 

Though the phrase ‘“‘the band-wagon of progress”” may be 
a worn-out one, the thought in this case is an apt one. The 
people are seeking progress and no one can afford to ignore 
it. The profession must keep faith with the people or ulti- 
mately the people will refuse to place confidence in the pro- 
fession. (Reprinted from The Dental Hygiene Quarterly) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The last meeting of the Lehigh Valley Dental Hygienist Society was 
held on May 29. Business matters were attended to and a report of the 
state convention was given by the girls who attended the same. An an- 
nual farewell dinner dance was held on June 1 which made a very happy 
ending to a busy year. It is expected that all the dental hygienists will 
be back at the September meeting. 

E.izaBetH RussELt, D. H., 
1035 Walnut Street 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
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Some Practical Suggestions for a 
Dental Hygiene School Program 


By Hazex E. Crum, Midland, Pennsylvania 


A Dental Hygiene program for the ensuing year should 
be definitely arranged by the Superintendent of Schools and 
the dental hygienist at the beginning of the school year. 
Such a program may necessarily have to be altered from 
time to time because of the school activities yet if a definite 
aim for the year is established the result will be more satis- 
factory that it otherwise might be. 

In planning such a program one should select one or two 
major aims and build the program around these. Each fol- 
lowing year the standard of accomplishment should be 
raised in the previously tried phases and new phases of Den- 
tal Hygiene activities added to the program. In Pennsyl- 
vania, dental hygienists have as their major aim the secur- 
ing of as large a number as possible of complete dental cor- 
rections. In stimulating interest to obtain these a Dental 
Honor Roll is employed and each child who returns to his 
teacher a Dental Correction Card signed by a dentist has 
his named placed upon the Dental Honor Roll. 

In Midland we have the Dental Honor Rolls in each class 
room. These charts must be the size at least 18” by 20” 
and are made by the teacher after her plan is approved by 
the dental hygienist. Any idea the teacher wishes to carry 
out must provide space for the name of every child enrolled 
in her room. The making of the chart by the teacher per- 
mits the use of the teacher’s originality and indirectly 
arouses more of her interest in the Dental Honor Roll than 
if the chart is presented to her. First grade children were 
especially interested in the chart their teacher made for 
their room—one with a health train in black silhouette. 
The first child to return a card from the dentist became the 
engineer, the second the conductor, and after the crew was 
named the rest were passengers sitting at each window of 
the Dental Health Train. Health Castles are used in many 
variations by the teachers, lighthouses on the sea shore, 
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parades of teeth marching from the dental office carrying 
individual banners with children’s names written on them, 
Soldiers of Good Teeth Army, Dental Health Clowns with 
a balloon for each child, Dental Health Airplanes and var- 
ious other ideas with an appeal to the particular grade where 
it will be used. With the cooperation of English teachers 
letters may be written by the children to their parents tell- 
ing them of the purpose of the Dental Honor Roll and ask- 
ing permission to make an appointment with the dentist. 
Races between various grades or buildings may be arranged. 
These may be in the nature of auto races across the country, 
airplane flights; following any route that Colonel Lindbergh 
has flown have a special appeal to youngsters. In Midland 
this year we are building a Dental Honor Roll Castle with 
each school building in the town having a particular part to 
build. A picture of the Castle hangs in the halls of each 
building and as the cards are returned to the various schools 
the blocks of the Castle are colored with crayola enabling 
the youngsters to tell which building is leading. 

Rewards for the rooms obtaining a 100% Dental Honor 
Roll are helpful. A party, a banner or a certificate may be 
given. At the end of the school year a picnic, a parade of 
the Dental Honor Roll children or, in Midland, we have a 
movie just for the children on the Dental Honor Roll some 
afternoon during school hours. 

If the Superintendent of Schools is averse to the reward 
system, though your work will be handicapped it will still 
prove fruitful. As an experiment in Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
last year no reward other than having their names on the 
Dental Honor Roll was given to the children. The result 
was only fifty less names on the Dental Honor Roll at the 
end of the year than the year previous. We have made 
arrangements with the dentists of Midland and the Super- 
intendent of Schools to have children excused from school 
if they present an appointment card from the dentist to 
their principal. This is proving a most helpful advantage. 
In stimulating teacher’s interest I have learned that a bul- 
letin at the beginning of each month showing them the per- 
centage of their room on the Dental Honor Roll with the 
percentage found in other rooms in the school system. to be 
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of great help. I also include on the bulletin the percentage 
the room should have at certain intervals during the year. 
Because Dental Hygiene is still a very new school activity 
the teachers are somewhat at a loss to know just what is 
expected of them and the dental hygienist should not fail to 
enlighten them in any way that she can. 

Following close to the importance of dental corrections 
is establishing the habit in children of the daily brushing of 
their teeth. In selling tooth brushes to the children one 
year we had the boys from one grade build a booth, the 
girls of another grade decorate it, another grade printed 
signs for it and another grade acted as salesmen. The 
booth was placed in the lower hall and in the time between 
the first and second bells in the morning and noon brushes 
were sold to the children. ‘Clean Teeth” charts were made 
by the teachers and the children’s teeth inspected by the 
teacher or in intermediate grades by captains once a day, 
sometimes in the morning, sometimes in the afternoon. 
Charts were marked with colored pencils or colored circles. 
At the end of six weeks, the major portion of all rooms were 
having from 90 to 95% clean teeth daily. Inspections 
made by captains can be made between bells and no actual 
school time need be given. Though sometimes a teacher 
may be more or less antagonistic toward activities of this 
nature you will observe that as soon as she sees the interest 
the children show toward it and the result obtained the 
antagonism disappears. 

In these charts again a teacher’s originality in making an 
attractive chart means an added interest in the cause. A 
band wagon with little teeth playing on tooth brushes 
perched on the top of the wagon and drawn by two white 
ponies was one idea used by a primary teacher. The 
woman in the “Dutch Cleanser” advertisement, carrying 
a tooth brush was another idea used attractively. 

Projects pertaining to some phase of Dental Hygiene can 
be taken care of during art periods or health periods. The 
dental hygienist may or may not be present but should of 
course supervise the project. A mouth hygiene calendar, 
similar to Uncle Happy’s Calendar is an interesting project 
that proves most adaptable to sixth grade children. Diet 
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projects are much needed and _ are liked by children. Pri- 
mary children can plant an imaginary vegetable garden in 
the sand box, and the vegetables will grow if they eat the 
particular vegetable a certain number of times a week or 
month. The teacher should use some system of checking on 
the children to learn whether or not they are truly eating 
these foods. Older children may arrange a table project 
showing correlation between teeth and foods. They may 
-build.the House of Good Teeth with foods having the par- 
ticular kinds of material needed for building teeth; a circus 
project using the children’s own ideas as to how they may 
correlate foods and teeth with the circus; e.g. a trapeze 
performer on bars made of tooth brushes or fresh vegetables 
with the net below to catch him called “Trips to the Den- 
tist.”” I find that any project that is used successfully by 
a teacher in other school activities can be re-arranged and 
rewritten to make it adaptable to Dental Hygiene. Take 
advantage of your daily contact with teachers and in learn- 
ing more of their methods apply the best of them to Dental 
Hygiene. 

Class room visits are a most important phase of a dental 
hygienists’ program and a school superintendent should 
help her to determine just how much of her time should be 
spent in it. It is not necessary to give children a story each 
time but a dental hygienist if she accomplishes her purpose 
at all should spend all the available time in class rooms 
stimulating a new interest in clean, healthy mouths. This 
is her privilege and duty that no teacher however capable 
can assume with as satisfactory results. 


The University of California has made a survey of dental 
clinics in the state which shows that Los Angeles and Almeda 
counties have the most extensive dental organizations for 
offering free dental service to needy people. Twenty-seven 
of the fifty-eight county school superintendents reported 
that dental service is maintained in the schools. The Cali- 
fornia survey of dental clinics is being followed by similar 
surveys in other states. The data thus gathered will be, it 
is said, the first step in an investigation of the cost of dental 
care in the United States.—Yournal 4.M.A., Feb. 16, 1929. 
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Editorials 


At least once.a lifetime there comes to the mind of every 
citizen of the United States a desire to visit the nation’s 
capital city, Washington, in the District of Columbia, and 
every year countless citizens gratify this desire and journey 
from far and wide to the city from which radiates the law- 
making policies, the plans and schemes, the ideas and sug- 
gestions, that make our country a leader in universal affairs. 

Washington is a center for many things, not only in the 
governmental line, but in Society, Art, Culture in all forms 
and the other sciences, which play so important a part in 
our type of civilization. Congress, who controls Washing- 
ton, has ever been ready to and active in carrying out the 
ideals of our first president, for whom the city is named, to 
make Washington the most beautiful city in the world. 
While world-wide difference of opinion may not concede 
that title to Washington, at least no true citizen would ad- 
mit any inferiority. 

Washington is filled with beauty. Its buildings, both 
public and private are magnificent. Its parks are exquisite. 
Its streets are as handsome as utility permits. 

This year the American Dental Hygienists’ Association 
is to convene for its sixth annual meeting in Washington 
during the month of October, the seventh to the eleventh, 
to be explicit. This affords an incomparable opportunity 
for dental hygienists, in their professional capacities, to gain 
the latest information pertinent to their profession and as 
citizens of the United States, to become acquainted with our 
own Washington. 


“A little work, a little play, 
To keep us going—” 
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is the basis on which the convention program committee is 
working and surely there could be no more delightful a spot, 
no more dear spot in which to put that program into ef- 
fect than our own Washington. 


The American Dental Hygienists’ Association is made 
up of component societies, organized in some of the states 
where dental hygienists are licensed to practice. This year 
it has been a pleasure to include Mississippi in our com- 
ponent societies, for any so up-and-coming a group of den- 
tal hygienists as there are there are sure to be an asset to 
our larger organization. 

Mississippi was the last to organize a state society; there 
are seven registered dental hygienists working within the 
state and every one is a member of both the Mississippi 
organization and the American Dental Hygienists’ Associa- 
tion. It is a matter to be proud of and we congratulate 
Mississippi. 


IS MOUTH HYGIENE EDUCATION 
TAKING EFFECT 


The following is an essay written by a sixth grade boy in 
Jamestown, N. Y. Shall we conside it indicative of the im- 
pressions being created by our mouth hygiene programs? 
It was submitted to us by Miss Marion Kimball. 

Editor’s Note 


TEETH AND THEIR CARE 


Teeth are very common in the U. S. because they are one 
of the most tipacal subjects of beauty. But if people do 
not take care of them the genune teeth will go out of style 
and false teeth will become very domesticated in our 
mouths. But now people are beginning to realise what real 
pain is as more dentists are coming to the front line trenches. 
Should we stand by and see one of our most wonderful ser- 
vants taken out and thrown away? No! We will declare 
war on dentists and do away with them and cause good 
teeth to be placed upon the throne and let false teeth be put 
in the dungeon. 
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DENTAL 


KOLYNOS 
and 
PROPHYLAXIS 


In prophylaxis, use Kolynos Dental Cream as a 
polish with the pumice and observe how it assists 
in the removal of films and stains. The patient will 
comment upon the pleasant and refreshing condi- 
tion of the mouth and gums. The antiseptic and 


disinfecting properties are additional reasons for its 
application. 


May we send you a professional package? 


THE KOLYNOS COMPANY 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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S. S. WHITE 


Instruments, Materials and Equipment 
for the HYGIENIST 


Though a skilled craftsman can sometimes perform a 
creditable task or create a work of art with inferior tools 
and materials, how much better and how much nearer to 
his ideals would his work be were the best facilities and 
materials employed. 


S. S. White instruments, materials and equipment will, by 
their adaptation, make your work easier. They will last 
longer and always be an inspiration to do your best. 


STEEL INSTRUMENTS TOOTH POWDER 
POLISHING DISKS MOUTH WASH 
AND STRIPS CHAIRS 
PORTE POLISHER EQUIPMENT 
ORANGE AND 
POINTS MATERIALS FOR 
TOOTH PASTE DENTAL CLINICS 
The S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co. 
Write for our 
General Catalog o 
211 South 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


more 
efficient — 
more 
economical 


While the growing preference for Morse scaling instruments is Morse Scaler Outfit 
based primarily on a greater operating efficiency which alone 
would justify their choice over other types, they offer in addition 
the advantage of far greater economy in use. For the “1 
changeable point” idea exemplified in Morse Scalers, and now ope i ocak hai 
brought to its ultimate development with the introduction of the h Type 
new Clutch Type Handle, necessitates investment only in new Ha il dks 
points when replacement is necessary, rather than in complete 
instruments. And four or five Morse points may be bought for onan — > 
the price of one of the traditional long-handled scalers... This coed 

combination of advantages in both efficiency and economy makes $6.60 
Morse Scalers the logical choice of the modern practitioner. 


includes twelve Morse Scaler 
Points—two each of six types 
scientifically designed to meet 
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Archer Dental 
Hygiene Chairs 


Circulars sent on request 
Archer Manufacturing Co. Inc. 
187 N. Water St. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


University of 
California 


College of Dentistry 


San Francisco, California 


Are you moving? 


° The next regular session in the 
notif y school for Dental Hygienists opens . 
August 20, 1929. The course of = 


Edith H. White study coversa period of two aca- 


demic years of professional and 


Business Manager pedagogic training. The legal 
requirement in California for ad- 
85 Grove Street mission to the licensing exami- 


nations includes two years of 
study. For information regard- 
ing the curriculum in Dental 
Hygiene address the Dean, 


of your new address. First and Paranssus Avenues, 
San Francisco 


Augusta, Maine 
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A new model made of Bonnie Poplin, 
Peter Pan collar, full length side open- 
ing, loose belt, removable ocean pearl 
buttons, French cuffs. 

Sizes 16 to 20, 34 to 38. 


A smart uniform at the low price 


$3.95. 


Send your order now. 


Every Hygienist should have the 
W-F-C_ book that tells of better ap- 
parel. Write for it. 


WHITE FABRI ¢, COMPANY Y 


CRESCENT 


Improved Mandrel Mounted 
Tooth Polishing 


BRUSHES 


Patented 


THE ACME OF PERFECTION 


Meet all the sanitary require- 
ments of the oral hygienist. 
Cheap enough to be used once, 
then discarded, or can be steri- 
lized by all modern methods 
and used until worn out. 

Made from the best bristle ob- 
tainable. Assembled in such a way 
that it is impossible to pull out the 
bristle. Always fit the handpiece 


perfectly. 

Each ty is fitted with a rubber washer 
on shank to prevent pumice or polishin; 
material from entering the Handpiece. Wil 
satisfy the most exacting doctor. Are sold on 
a money back guarantee. Samples on _ 
PRICE Doz. 
Universal No. 7, handpiece 40c........ 00 
Right Angle No. 2 handpiece 50c........ $5.00 

From Your Dealer or Direct 
Manufactured by 


Crescent Dental Manufacturing Co. 
Manufacturers of Crescent Broaches Since 1900 


1837-45 South Crawford Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Forsyth 
Dental Infirmary 
for Children 


The Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


 FORSYTH-TUFTS 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


Training for Public HealthWork, 
School Clinics and Private 
Practice. 


Eleven Months’ Course—Sep- 
tember to July inclusive. 


Director: 
Percy R. Howe, A. B., D. D.S. 
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Now Ready ADDRESSOGRAPH 


THE BUSINESS | SERVICE 
SIDE OF e Journa e Ame 


Dental Hygienists’ Associ- 


DENTISTRY ation maintains, for 


By EDWIN N. KENT, D. M. D. the convenience of 
Lecturer on Conduct of Practice, Harvard Uni- its advertisers, 
| versity Dental School, Boston, Mass. 
200 pages, with illustrations. an 
Price: cloth, $4.00. ADDRESSOGRAPH 

HIS work is the outcome of an insistant de- 

mand — but the SERVICE 
discussion of the problems to be solved in the 66 
attainment and maintenance of a profitable den- which will address ready- 
tal practice. The book is not the idea of one man to-mail’’ pieces for its 
but the accumulated experience of many years 
of investigation and a careful analysis of many subscribers at a 
practices and practitioners. Contents—Den- 
tistry as a as price of 
Psychology of Professional Success; ce Effi- 
ciency; Personal Efficiency; Record Keeping; s 5.00 Per Thousand . 
The Dentist’s Fees; Credit; Routine Office 
Procedure. Send for a copy today. or fraction thereof. 


C. V. MOSBY CO., Publishers 


ST. L OUIS, MO. For further particulars, address the Editor 


THE 
COMFORT 
DERIVED 


makes it worthwhile to use or prescribe ALKALOL. Before 
suggesting to patients, we request that you give it a personal 
test, for used on the delicate membrane of the eyes, as a drop, 
bath or compress; in the nose as a spray or douche, it will 
readily demonstrate its marked cleansing and soothing prop- 
erties. Asa solvent of mucus, mucin and pus, there are many 
oral conditions where its mild action is an aid to Nature in her 
effort to heal. 

To make it easy for you to try, we send a liberal quantity 
or if you are.already acquainted we are as pleased to send. 


Mail the Coupon 


The COMPANY, 
aunton, Mass. 
nk ae Gentlemen: Please send samples of ALKALOL. 
Dr. 


TAUNTON 


MASS. Address 
. ADHA—J 
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AGREE 


THAT 


To accomplish successful results, increased respon- 
sibilities must be thrown on the patient. 


The success of your office depends largely upon 
your ability to awaken your patients to this re- 


ponsibility. 


The fact that Pycopé Products 
play a most important part in 
the co-operative efforts of many 
successful dental offices, would 
indicate that your office, too, 
would benefit by the use of these 
effective products. Hygienists, 
who teach all their patients the 
Pycopé technique, are assured 
of consistent results far exceed- 
ing their expectations. 


Write for information 
and samples. 
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““See America First’’ 


BEGIN WITH THE 
NATION’S CAPITAL 


The Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
extend to the people of the United States a cordial 
invitation to visit the City of Washington, the cap- 
ital of their Nation. The city is the center of edu- 
cation and art. Its population is typically Ameri- 
can and at the same time most cosmopolitan. It 
is located on a beautiful stream—the Potomac 
River. The climate is healthful. The temperature 
is moderate. The atmosphere is clear from smoke. 


At all seasons of the year the city is a source of beauty 
and of pleasure. It is‘ part of the education of every 
American to make this visit. 


Why not make your visit in Washington in 1929? 
and attend 


The American Dental Hygienists’ 
Association Convention 


October 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 


Official Headquarters at 
Powhatan Hotel 
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